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eeece 
do but very little injury. The black squash bug 
\ should be destroyed before she lays her eggs 
on the under side of the leaves of the plants, 
because, if neglected until the eggs are laid, 
| it will be difficult if not impossible to find all 
of them and destroy them before they hatch. 
The bugs are easily caught under pieces of 
boards or old shingles placed near the roots 
of the plants. The borer that gets into the 
rest of the vine is not so easily caught and 
killed ; but many of them may be cut out 
after they get into the vine ; but this is a work 
which requires both patience and skill, and 
even then 
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‘ easiest and thus far we have found to be the 


aah best, is to heap dry dirt high up around the 


vi 


(ine 


square of eight 
subsequent insertion, roots before the eggs are laid; but this some- 
times fails ; and when we think the vines look 


well and they begin to form squashes, they 
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suddenly wilt and die, leaving the borers 


° masters of the situation. Eternal vigilance 


seems to be the price of good garden crops. 
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while in shock. 
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In Fayette and Lexington 
counties, Ky., whole fields are reported to 
have been ruined by black rust, and in Fay- 


Y d nape re ette the reports indicate that fully one-half 
per ar . | of the crop was ruined. 
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+} ; as seventeen to twenty-two bushels to the 
e second ; 7 ce . ; sys 
acre in St. Clair, Pike, Pickering, Chariton, 
and Scott The 
that the entire average for the State will be 
unusually high. Harvesting still prog 
ressing in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio under 
fair circumstances, thongh scattering reports 
of rain and rust are made, but not such as 
to indicate any wide-spread damage. Rains 
prevailed over large areas of Dakota, im- 
proving the general outlook for spring wheat 
greatly, and, apparentiy, insuring an average 
yield. The reports still indicate that the 
ge neral average throughout the territory of 
both wheat and oats was reduced ten to fif- 
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BRADFORD, MASS. 


Among the Farmers 


[ Editorial Visit to the Farms of Col. Harry H. Hale, 
in Bradferd and Groveland. | 


There are no farms that lie, in a body, so 
attractively to the trained eye of the suc- 
cessful agriculturist as those which skirt the 
Merrimac River, in Massachusetts. Essex 
County farming, in fact, has long been syn- 
onymous with success under the most favora- | 
ble conditions of climate and soil together. 
To be called an Essex County farmer is, in 
Massachusetts at least, a sign and token of 
agricultural honor as well as agricultural 
prosperity. A visit of observation into this | 
favored district is a visit, therefore, dedicated | 
to enjoyment as well as instruction and profit. 
The entire stretch of country, at the present | 
season, is, for variety of landscape and mul- 
tiplicity of objects of attraction, much like a 
panorama of scenes which would be looked 
for in vain in any other quarter or direction. | 


lrheir constantly changing combination in the | 


course of a drive forms fresh pictures for the | 


Woods, | 


eyes of the beholder to feast upon. 
water, slopes, meadows, orchards, and inter- 
d 


their adjoining offices enlivening and crown- 


vales, with contented looking dwellings an 
ing the whole, are the enticing make-up of a | 
beautiful as well as a noble picture of life 
and industry. | 
It was very recently that we accepted a} 
cordial invitation, from the proprietor, to pay 
a visit of inspection to the well-known Hale 
Farms, so advantageously situated on the 
northwesterly bank of the Merrimac, in the 


] 


Harry H. Hale, the owner and occupier, is a 


towns of Bradford and Groveland. Colone 
man who from the love of it, and we may say | 
on principle, devotes his wealth generously | 
both for the 
pleasure thus derived and from a truly laud- 


to the practice of agriculture, 


t 


able desire to help the cause of agricultural 


1 


progress and development. He is one who 
spares neither effort nor expense in what he | 
implicitly believes to be the foundation occu- 
pation of human comfort, independence, and 
happiness The task merely of doing ordi- 


nary justice to the case iv? 


demanded ample time and preparation. 


and was one that 


We embarked on an early morning train 


over the Boston and Maine Railroad, and 
enjoyed a ride of an hour through a country 
of 


rhe scenery in the freshness of the morning | 


increasing enticements on every side. | 


imparted an unbroken delight to the spirits. 
We alighted at Haverhill depot, afew rods | 
distant from Col. Hale’s residence, in Brad- 
ford, which the Merrimac River sepa- | 


rates from Haverhill onthe north. We were 





teen per cent. before the drouth was broken. 
The situation in Minnesota has not materi- 
ally improved. In Dodge, Filmore, Martin, 
Nicollette and Winona, the reports are that 
fully one-fourth to one-half of the entire 
spring wheat and oat crops have been ruined 
by the drouth, and owing to the fact that 
the rains came too late. The need of rain 
in Iowa and Nebraska is reported. In Iowa 
the necessity of rain has been very pressing, 
and the prospective yield of wheat and oats 
has pred. been lessened fifteen to twenty 
per cent. The corn prospects continue very 
promising in both the northwestern and the 
southwestern States. 
| Farmers in parts of Illinois have agreed 
to sow no wheat for three seasons, in hopes 
of destroying the chinch bugs. 
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DAIRY ANSWERS BY DR. ARNOLD. 
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The prolonged preservation of milk by 
destroy; thus any other method than cooling is open to 
: suspicion of being doctored with some pow- 
lessens 


very much 


: erful antiseptic, in liberal doses. No harm- 
\ farmer may s00N | jogs agent will suffice for such a purpose. 
, Cooling in a Lawrence refrigerator to near 
m ripening | the freezing point when first drawn will pre- 
ew vears. Better expenda serve it sweet almost indefinitely if it be kept 


cre, and | cold and will greatly retard souring under 
quer the weeds, it ordinary conditions. 
cultivation in after! 9 ‘Lhere is no known remedy for garlic 
ke onions, carrots | or onion flavor in milk except keeping the 


Scalding to 145 
degrees and then suddenly cooling will pro- 


With a few or| weed away from the cows. 


be grown with 
requires on weedy | jong its keeping twelve or more hours, and 
P ] a 

it Ws not only! will remove many objectionable odors, but 


iy from seeding in the 


the 


will not drive out the flavor or odor im- 


= grass that parted by any of the onion family, such as 
garlics, leeks, and chives, but it will abate 
them. 

3. The safest and quickest way to dry 
up a cow is to feed moderately with dry feed 
and leave back part of the milk of each milk- 
ing, drawing only enough and at such in- 
tervals as will prevent serious inflammation 
in the udder. 

4. The best way to remove grubs from a 

| cow’s back in spring is to enlarge the open- 
should | ing made by the grub enough to admit of pull- 
ing it out and then draw it forth with a small 
hook, such as might be made by bending 
up the point of a large pin. The grubs can 
be easily killed in their nest by touch- 
ing each with a drop of kerosene on the end 
of a pointed stick, but along and tender. 
sore will follow before the grub will rot out 
so as to allow the sore to heal. 
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TREES FOR WET SOIL. 


The list of trees adapted to low, moist 
grounds is not very extensive, but by a ju- 
| dicious arrangement they may serve to em- 
The 
catalpa is one of the best for this purpose, 
and if young plants are used, and cut down 
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w state val —_ —o almost to the ground after standing one 
® to prevent injury to his year, the result will be a straight, erect tree, 


never get so busy as to 
to look after the 
A} 
‘ never failing stream of pure 
it 


which in time will gladden the owner's eyes 
with its profusion of showy flowers. 


tof his farm ani : : : 
a animals. deciduous cypress succeeds admirably in wet 


soil, throwing up its tall, erect spire in fine 
much more} contrast to the round head of the catalpa. 
Many people suppose, from the nature of 
the soil where it is found in a native state, 
i | that it will not grow in dry grounds, but this 
is a great mistake, as some of the most ele- 
gant y yeen in cultivation are standing 
| on high, thoroughly drained sites. 

The European alder looks well for a few 
years when growing in low grounds, but it 
| 18 frequently injured during winter and oc- 

casionally killed. Some of the willows, 
with good wood | notably the Babylonian or common weeping, 
‘eek or ten days before it is to be | will thrive with “wet feet,” and are admira- 

In mixing these two materials to. | bly adapted for producing a fine effect near 

prevent the water, but too many specimens are apt to 

ny hes produce an unpleasant sameness in the place. 
‘and heats, fine loam or fine dry | The red maple is also a suitable tree to as- 

ild be mixed with the bone and | sociate with the foregoing in wet soil, 

Superphosphate may be applied with | —— Lda mag In fa ‘ p> paw oe 
: ons. In fac 
"7 providing a gentle rain soon | naturally in boggy soil will bcs well, 

application; the fact is, no ferti- . 
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and in many casses better, if transplanted to 
‘0 much good unless there is an oc- | uplands, , 
rain to keep the soil moist. | go0d.—(Josiah Hooper. 
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The fight with the insects must | 
tw” Prof. Law, of Cornell University, ex- 


up during this month. The potato | 
> OH late potatoes will require to be looked | 
“*r and killed, that as few as possible may bw beteaped fom stagnant pools, and found it 
full of living o' anisms. The cows were in 
oe ; persistent effort for a few |} ing ch ed with this living pF 
Pletels peo " entire season would socom-| Look to the drinking water of your cows. 
} roy this enemy that they would | Do not water from stagnant pools. 
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th 
rough the year to lay eggs for a new | 


The 


amined the milk from cows that had access | 


asked at the station to join a company of | 
gentlemen who represented various indus- 

trial interests in that section of the State, in- 

cluding Benjamin P, Ware, President of the | 
H, | 
Hopkins and C. A. Gould of Danvers, and | 
S.W. Hopkinson and Wm. Hilton of Bradford, | 
rhe entire party was at once conveyed to the 


Essex County Agricultural Society, S. 


residence of Col. Hale by a noble pair of 
“Punchbowl” horses, which were dexterously 
handled by Wm. H. Armstrong, the fore- | 
man of the home department of the farm. | 
In all our visits to the prosperous farms of | 
New England we have never enjoyed more 
picturesque and beautiful scenery than that 
disclosed by the approach to Col. Hale’s resi- 
dence. The latter is placed on elevated 
ground on the southern slope of the river, 
from which a charmingly impressive scene is 
beheld. 
stretches out on the opposite side, the busy 


The city of Haverhill rises and 
seat of a wide circle of industries. Rounded 
hills, valleys, lakes, streams, and the river, 
diversify its surface in the most agreeable 
manner. Upon the acclivity which rises im- 
mediately from the river's edge lies the pop- 
ulous part of the city, from the dwellings, 
factories, and other buildings of which show 
elegant private residences, imposing church 
edifices, and numerous other public struct. 
ures. It is a scene, once witnessed under 
favoring circumstances, to be remembered | 
for a life time. 

The home estate of Col. Hale comprises 
some seven acres of land under deep culti_ 
vation, in the heart of which is most judic- 
iously located his residence, surrounded by 
grounds brought into the highest state of 
ornamentation. The precise location is a 
bold promontory, encircled with a spreading 
lawn of grassy velvet, deer parks, and foun- 
tain-enlivened gardens, within and around 
which are flower-beds, shrubberies, leafy 
It is a place 
The conservatories 


coverts, and conservatories. 
for a poet to dream in. 
contain large varieties of palms, begonias, 
hydrangeas, pinks and roses of all kinds, 
pasifloras, coleuses in the new shades, and 
rare geraniums, besides the more common 
bedding plants, numbering about 25,000 pots 
The greenhouses of Col. Hale 
were constructed after the most approved 
plans by F. Becker, Esq., of Cambridge, and 
are heated by steam besides possessing all 
Thomas Murphy, 
the gardener, is a man who thoroughly un- 


altogether. 


the modern appliances. 


derstands the business he is engaged in, his 
experience in the care of plants having been 
of the widest. A walk through the conser- 
vatories was a continuous series of alternate 
delights and surprises, always in the compa- 


ny of the rarest and most costly plants and 
flowers. 





| The residence is separated from the pub- 
jlic highway by a compactiy constructed 
wall of Cape Ann granite, of five hundred 
|feet front, laid at a cost of over four thousand 
dollars. At the entrance gates stand four 
solid posts of the same substantial stone, 
ten feet high. Within the area bounded by 
the wall, pipes are laid for conducting water 
jand for gas, and conveniently placed foun- 
jtains are allowed to send forth their spray 
) Sparkling in an evening illumination, creat- 
jing an illusion of enchantment for the sur- 
|roundings of a mortal residence. The 
| house itself, whose hospitalities were enjoyed 
j|by us, is a marvel of elegant convenience 
jand luxurious comfort,a home to bewitch 
‘the senses and lull all worldly complaints 
‘into contentment. It would require the 
‘skill of an architect and the phrases of a 
poet in combination, to set it forth with an 
adequate description. We must reluctantly 
content ourselves with this mere hint of 
what forms the crown and glory of an es- 
tate that is a marvel alike for its beauties 
jand its resources. 

| Col. Hale showed himself but too happy 
|to accompany the visiting party on the real 
jexpedition of the day, which was an exami- 
nation of two farms, comprising together 
about nine hundred acres, known as “Island 


|other side of the Atlantic. 


first paid a visit to 
Tee Horse Farm. 


easy access. 





on the bank of the Merrimac River, about one 


and one-half miles from Haverhill. It is famil- 
\iarly known in the neighborhood as the 
| Maynard Farm, the former owner, Lambert 
| Maynard, having possession of it twenty- 
seven years ago. It was the same Mr. May- 
nard who introduced into Essex County 
the long-to-be-remembered horse, “ Trotting 
Childers,” the founder of a breed of horses 
that have produced a race of speeders down 


to the present time. 
ern Massachusetts know the Maynard Farm 
well. It is noted for its fine pastures and 
well-watered fields. Howe’s Island, in the 
Merrimac River, opposite Island Farm sta- 
bles, affords the finest pasturing for colts and 
sheep, containing nearly one hundred acres 
free from fences, holes, and all other perils 
of ordinary stock pastures. 

The design of the enterprising proprietor 
of Island Stock Farm is to build up and per- 
fect an establishment that shall be second to 
none in all New England. For this purpose 
mares have been selected for breeding whose 
product shall be trotters; and in the event 
of that special quality not being eminent, 
there will be certain to remain the size, style, 
gait and disposition of the saleable horse. 
Stallions have likewise been selected of the 
best strains of blood, comprising the Colum- 
bus and Black Hawk in “Redpath,” the 
Hambletonian and Clay in “ Buckthorn,” 
2197, the Hambletonian and Mambrino in 
“Eaglewood,” 3115, the Morrill in black colt 
“Cornet,” 
throp Morrill, Jr., dam by Champion Morrill, 


twenty-two months old, by Win- 


—and the purest of Percheron blood in the 


black stallion “Major Dome,” imported from 
France in August last, and weighing when 
three years old, on the 5th of last April, 1514 
In order to breed a line of this blood 
direct, a Percheron mare was secured in 

France at the same time with the stallion, 
| she being now with foal by a stallion on the 


| 
pounds. 


The proprietor 
is confidently expectant of as thoroughly 
good stock as can be found in any State in 
the Union, for draft or the general purposes 
for which horse service is sought. 

The above three hundred and fifty acres are 
entirely under cultivation to rye, barley, 
millet, oats, corn, 
other kinds of root crops. 


potatoes, carrots, and 
There are thirty- 
five acres in oats; twenty-five acres in rye ; 
about five acres in corn; twelve acres in 
Hungarian grass; forty acres in potatoes ; 
two acres in carrots and tnrnips; and the 
remainder in grass. Col. Hale feeds carrots 
liberally to young colts in particular, and 
never has a hide bound one when so fed. 
They come out in the spring with a skin 
that feels soft and oily, and their coats 
smooth and short. A fair test of Hungarian, 
Millet and Sorghum in 1885, each under 
he same condition, resulted in his decided 
preference for Hungarian over the others 
for feeding. is that it was 
much better relished by the horses and cows, 
and that it was lush with sap through the 
This year he has put down four 
times as large an area to Hungarian as 
formerly. 


His assertion 
season. 


The observation and enjoyment of the vari- 
ous features of the Horse Farm occupied a 
considerable time, and, in fact, offered points 
for the study of the science of breeding by no 
means to be dismissed with a comparative 
glance at them. But we were reluctantly com- 
pelled to leave off somewhere, and were driven 
from this department of Col. Hale’s agricultu- 
ral domain to his still more extensive cattle 
farm, the munificent proprietor still accom- 
panying the party. The interval of the trans- 
fer was naturally occupied with a satisfied 
canvassing of what had just passed under the 
eye, and expectant expressions concerning 
what was about to come next in the order of 
instructive and admiring investigation, which 
was the Cattle or “Lakeside” Farm of the estate 
so nobly managed. 


The Cattle, Sheep, Pigs and Poultry. 


“Lakeside Farm” is located on the south 
side of Johnson’s Pond. The location is every 
way a healthy one. The farm buildings are 
all pleasantly situated, fronting the south and 
exposing spacious and sunny yards for the 
health and comfort of the cattle that occupy 
them. The stock is composed of representa- 
tive “blue bloods” of the Jersey and Guern- 
sey family. At the head of the Jersey herd is 
“ Cicero, Jr.,” an inbred Comassia bull, in 
whom are combined the best strains of the 
Jerseys. He was imported in dam. His 
sire was sold at T. S. Cooper’s sale for 
$3100, and his grandsire, Sir George, was 
sold at the same time for $5100. 

“ Lively of Linden,” 16,688, one of Coop- 
er’s importations, and selected by him on 
the Island of Jersey, and purchased by Mr. 
Hale at his sale ; “Daylight,” 20,304; F. S. 
3341, imported, bred by T. Ren, of St. Mar- 
tin’s, solid color with black points, very 
handséme, and a large and rich milker; 
Mascotte, 16,869, a beautiful Jersey, rich 
skin and fine escutcheon, sired by “Far- 
mer’s Glory,” a bull too well known to re- 
quire further description; “ Olinka,” 8194, 
“Nora St. Cloud, 12,450; “ Birchbrow,” 
and others alike well-bred, are to be seen 
in this superb herd of Jerseys, and need only 
be seen to be fully appreciated. Mr. Hale 
has a Pedro bull, two years old, a grandson 
of Pedro and Milky Way. This grandson 
made 14 pounds of butter in 7 days. He is a 
solid color, and a perfect picture of his 
grandsire. 

At the head of the Guernsey herd we saw 
“ Sultan ” (329), C. C. S. R., of asolid orange 
color, large and handsome, deriving many of 
the excellent qualities of his dam, “ Amber 
2d” (96), who is a splendid specimen of his 
Guernsey breed. She has given 22 1-2 
quarts of milk in one day, from which were 
made 2 1-2 pounds of butter. Mr. Hale’s herd 
of Guernseys are well marked and hand- 
some, and show a foundation for a herd sec- 
ond to none. 

The stock at Lakeside comprises, as al- 
ready stated, Jersey, Guernsey, and grade 
stock, Mr. Hale has a herd of 20 milch 
cows at Lakeside, and a herd of 14 at Is- 
land Farm, besides 40 head of young stock, 
among them two-year-olds, yearlings, and 
calves. Also a flock of 300 sheep and lambs, 





Stock Farm” and “ Lakeside Farm,” which 


consisting of Leicester, Cotswold, South- 


are located in four different towns, viz., Brad- 
ford, Haverhill, Groveland, and Boxford. We 


The Horse Farm is known as “Island 
Stock Farm,” and consists of 350 acres, 100 
acres of which form an island in the Mer- 
|rimac River, to which a fine bridge gives 


Island Stock Farm is situated in Bradford, 


All horsemen in east- 


Major Dome is all black, without white, is 
light gaited with fine action, bold and lofty. He 
a model of the Percheron tribe 
the size and class of horses in this country. 


MAJOR DOME 4345--110. 
Brack STALLION; 16 1-4 HANDS; PoaLED Aprit 5, 1883. BRED By M. PELLERAY, 
oF Sr, QuENTIN, FRANCE. 


OWNED BY COL. HARRY H. HALE, OF BRADFORD, MASS. 


Masor Dome is recorded with pedigree in full in the Stud Book 


of France and America. 
very large, strong, and of immense power; very 
is a fine moulded horse, and very attractive, an@ 


Major Dome was purchased for the express purpose of improving 
See advertisement. 





down and Merino. A breeding room, with 
a stove heater and feeding arrangements 
that are the perfection of convenience, is pro- 
vided for the flock. 

In the piggery are Chester Whites, small 
Yorkshires (registered), and grade hogs. It 
contains 30 hogs, 85 pigs, and 24 shoats. 
The Poultry House is 20 feet long, and 
in it are kept pure strains of Plymouth 


HOME-MADE CREAM CHEESE. — 


| Cheese making at home, as practiced by 
| our mothers and grandmothers, has become 
| virtually one of the lost arts to the present 
generation. Many farmers’ wives, with 
plenty of milk at hand, would gladly avail 
themselves of their methods, if they only 
knew how ; and although the factories are of- 
ten obliged to sell at a small percentage above 
cost of manufacturing, by the time it reaches 


Rocks, Light Brahmas, Brown Leghorns, 
and Rouen Ducks. 
entire population of the coops and yards. 


our homes, with the profits of two or three 
middlemen and grocers added, it becomes an 
expensive luxury. 

fn procuring utensils, the costly apparatus 
of the large manufacturer is too expensive to 
make home supply only. Procure a large 
sized wash-tub, and have it well painted in- 


A catalogue lists the 


Farm Implements and Crops. 


On the Farm is used the Sherwood Plow 


Harness, which the superintendent warmly 
recommends for farmer’s use, the Acme 
Harrow, the W. A. Wood Harvester, the 
Buckeye Mowing Machine, the Billins Corn 
Pianter, Gray's Horse Power and Mills, and 
all other modern and improved farm imple- 
ments. 

There were raised on the farm last year 
2100 bushels of corn in the ear, 1500 bush- 
els of potatoes, 1200 bushels of carrots, 600 
bushels of turnips, 636 bushels of oats, 90 
bushels of barley, and 100 bushels of rye; 
and ten tons of fertilizer were used in pro- 
ducing this This present year, 350 
of manure 


crop. 


cords have been used on the 


Farm. 


It is well known that at Bradford is situ- 
ated the famous Bradford Academy, the 
oldest seminary for young ladies in the 
We were taken about its grounds 
the visit added 
The school 
edifice, including the boarding and school 


country. 
and neighborhood, and 
much to the day’s enjoyment. 


departments under the same roof, is located 
near the centre of an area of twenty-five 
acres, twelve of which are covered with a 
fine growth of oaks, and the grounds are 
laid out with paths for exercise and recrea- 
tion. The beauty of the situation is made 
to increase yearly, while the view it com- 
mands in the Merrimac Valley cannot be 
surpassed. The Academy is in a most 
flourishing condition. 

The day was one of pleasure and profit to- 
gether, and will be long remembered. The 
reflection rose to the surface of the mind on 
coming away, that this was but another illus- 
tration of the success in agriculture which 
wealth, inspired and guided by science, is 
everywhere capable of producing for the in- 
struction and stimulation of the wide farming 
community ; and furnishes a fair parallel, ina 
republican country, to the devotion with 
which agricultural pursuits are followed in 
the older countries where age and the accu- 
mulation of wealth have become synony- 
mous. 


HAYIJNG 1800 YEARS AGO. 


[Baltimore Sun.) 

During the last month or so various agri- 
cultural writers have written columns in re- 
gard to the proper time of cutting and the 
best method of curing grass for hay. A ma- 
jority of these writers tell us that grass 
should be cut when it is in full bloom, as it 
then contains more nutriment and is more 
agreeable as food for stock. They expatiate 
in eloquent terms on the best method of cur- 
ing and handling the crop while yet in the 
swarth, the winrow and the cock, and also 
in drawing and storing the same, either in 
barns or ricks. And yet how much more do 
they tell us in regard to its general princi- 
ples than did Columella, the Roman far- 
mer of more than eighteen hundred years 
ago? Read what that most celebrated far- 
mer and agricultural writer advised in rela- 
tion to the management of this crop: 

“It is best,” said he, “to cut down hay be- 
fore it begins to wither, for you then gather 
a larger quantity of it, and cattle are more 
fond of it. But there is a measure to be 
observed in drying it, that it should be put 
together neither too dry nor yet too green; 
for in the first case it is not a whit better 
than straw, it having lost its juice ; and in the 
other case it rots in the loft by reason of its 
retaining too much juice, and sometimes he- 
comes so hot as to breed fire and set all in a 
fla.ne. 

“Sometimes, too, when we have cut our 
hay a showercatches us. Butif it gets thor- 
oughly wet, it is of no use then to remove it, 
but it will be better to let the uppermost 
part of it dry in the sun and then turn it; 
and after being dried on both sides it should 
be brought together in cocks, and then, 
without a moment’s delay, it should be 
|brought uuder roof. If we cannot conve- 
| nien y carry it to the barn, it may be put in 
ricks, for thus the hay is couunediondty pre- 
served from rains, and if there should be no 
rain, it is better todo so, in order that any 
moisture in the hay may be sweated out, and 
the hay dried in the stack, for which purpose 
prudent husbandmen, although having al- 
ready brought it to the barn, will not stow it 
away at once, but put it into rows, for fear it 
will heat in the barn, and thus let it concoct 
itself and hecome cool before doing so—often 
throwing it loosely together for a few days.” 
Admi advice, — given only fifty 
years after the birth of Christ. Z 

ta” The Hessian fly is reported as doing 
e in Ligonier, Ind., and vicinity. 

is prospect in many cases of not over 
half a crop, and some fields will not pay for 
harvesting. 





side, at least a month before using (if one 
can afford a small vat, it is much more con- 
venient). Cheese tongs, two parallel bars a 
little longer than the diameter of the tub, 
with two cross pieces, over which the strainer 
can rest; a thermometer, a curd knife and 
hood, a peck measure with the bottom 
knocked out, and a piece of board tacked 
across it for “follower,” will be about the 
right size for the milk of from three to five 
cows. A press which any farmer can make 
on a rainy day, half a dozen strainers, each 
of which is a yard of cheese cloth hemmed 
(of these two at least should be of ordinary 
factory for pressing); rennet, and good fine 
salt—“Ashton” is the best—complete the 
list of necessaries. Soak an ordinary sized 
rennet in two quarts of brine, with weight; 
there should always be salt in the bottom of 
the jar more than will dissolve; when par- 
tially used, another quart can be added, stir- 
ring it well to extract the strength. Soak 
the tub in cold water twenty-four hours, then 
scald all the articles well, put on the tongs, 
over them the strainer, and you are ready for 
the night’s milk. Strain in the tub, and if 
comfortable weather, and the milk not over 
ten inches deep in tub, it will cool of itself, 
but if the thermometer is up in the nineties, 
seta large tin pail in the milk, filled with 
cold water, in which should be a piece of ice; 
if ice is not convenient, change the water 
several times, but do not leave it in over 
night. In the morning if all the night’s 
milk can be warmed while the cows are being 
milked, it is better to do so, but if this is 
impracticable, heat a portion including all 
the cream, which must be stirred while heat- 
ing. Let it get warm enough so that when 
the new is added the whole shal! be brought 
up to 85 degrees, then add rennet (if of or- 
dinary strength, a small teacupful to ten 
gallons of milk); cover, and let it stand 
forty minutes. When the curd is firm and 
breaks with a clean fracture upon inserting 
the finger, cut the whole mass into perpen- 
dicular columns, let it stand ten minutes, 
when it is again cut into smaller parts. After 
a few minutes more, if the whey bas formed 
rapidly and curds sink, dip off some of the 
whey and heat it slowly. Add in small 
quantities, that the temperature be not raised 
too rapidly. .Then the whole mass is slowly 
and gently worked, from time to time, more 
warmed whey being poured over it until it 
registers 100 degrees. It can be held at this 
temperature, but must not go above it until 
cooked enough. Atleast one hour should 
intervene between the first raising of the heat 
to scald ; often two hours or more, before it 
will endure the test-creak in the teeth, or 
fall apart when some of the curd has been 
shut in the closed hand a moment. The 
stirring and lifting process must go on 
through the cooking of the curd, or it will, 
with the added heat, congeal, and form a 
solid mass ; on the contrary it should be fine, 
and free from large lumps. Dip or drain off 
the whey, throw strainer over a clean basket, 
ut in the curd to drain and cool. After be- 
ing cooled and well drained, weigh and salt, 
four ounces salt to twelve pounds of curd. 
Then put the hoop on the smooth board 
prepared for it, over this throw the strainer, 
and dip in the curd. Turn ever the ends of 
the strainer to cover the curd, put on the 
“follower,” and carry to press; turn it with- 
in two hours, and put on a dry thick strainer; 
turn again in five or six hours, and put on 
more pressure, and leave until morning. 

When taken from the press, have cheese- 
cloth sewed up for bandages ; it should pro- 
ject a little beyond the thickness of the 
cheese, and have a draw-string run in each 
edge drawn to fit, then oiled with hot fat or 
whey butter, and turned every day, greased 
and rubbed well for a month. This must 
not be neglected one day, or all your previous 
work is lost. After turning the cheese, rub 
the shelf well with a dry cloth before replac- 
ing it. The room for curing should be dry 
and cool, with screens to keep out flies, which 
are to be guarded against with the utmost 
vigilance. If y u have notaroom as de- 
scribed, put a milk-safe in the best place you 
have, and raise the windows morning and 
evening. If small cracks appear, wash the 
cheese twice a week with hot sweet whey, 
and oil when dry. After the first month, 
turn every other day, and if the cheese is 
new when the frosty nights come, it must 
have some heat to cure properly. It is well 
to have two tubs; put the ret whey in one 
of them and skim inten or twelve hours, 
then turn out for the new; keep cream until 
it can be churned, then try out the oil from 
the butter it makes, to oil the cheese. If the 
milk, when making the cheese, is not suffi- 
cient to fill the hoop with curd, scald and 
salt a little less, and hang the cnrd down 
cellar ; next morning cut in smal! cubes half 
an inch, while the new is coagulating. When 
some of the whey can be had, cover this old 
curd with it, until the new is nearly scalded, 
then drain it out, and put it with the new in 
the hot whey. 

This will seem, to the inexperienced, a 
great deal of trouble and work, bnt when 
winter comes, and yourself and friends are 
eating such full cream cheese as grocers can 
not furnish, then, [ am sure, you will feel 
well repaid for your labor. As for the mar- 
keting, when the dealers and your neighbors 
find you have a first class article, you will 
not ol to look up @ market, but fit will 
come te you.—[Prairie Farmer.; 








Meeting of Farmers 


At the New England Agricultural Hall, 
Ploughman Building, 45 Milk 8t, 
Boston, Saturday, June 19, 1886 


[HELD UNDER THE AUSPICES OF THE MASSACHU 
SETTS PLOUGHMAN ASSOCIATION.-| 


IMPORTANT DISCUSSION 


—ON THE— 


Great Improvements — 


—In— 


Agricultural. Machinery 


—FOR THE— 


PAST FORTY YEARS. } 








HON. WARREN BROWN, of New) 
Hampshire, leads the Discussion, | 


FOLLOWED BY | 


8. A. MNOX, Esq., the celebrated Plow 
Inventor, EDMUND HERSEY. 
BENJ. P. WARE, and others. 


HON. GEO. B. LORING presides. 


Phonographically Reported expressly 
for the Mass. Ploughman, 


[COPYRIGHT FOR THE SERIES APPLIED FOR.] 

Dr. Lorine called the meeting to order, and 
spoke as follows :—Please come to order, gentle- 
men, and I will endeavor to state the object of the 
meeting. The season in which we have met for 
this assembly of the farmers in this place this 
time is a very busy season, and one in which it is 
almost impossible for the farmer to leave his oc- 
cupation. His work at this time of the year is in 
the field, because you all know that any neglect in 
the first month of planting or in the summer sea- 
son is never caught up as long as the season lasts. 
If you get behindhand in the early part of the 
farming operations at the beginning of the year, 
you never can catch up with them at all. It all 
depends upon the beginning which the farmer 
makes at the upening of the season, and he must 
work after that if he can. He must do his work 
according to the season, 


The time to Plant Corn. 


There are certain things, however, in which there 
may be some degree of profitable delay. 1 saw 
a statement the other day in an agricultural paper 
published in the city of Boston, to the effect that 
the earlier you planted your corn the better; no 
matter how cold the weather might be or how late 
the season was. It was said that corn should be 
got in as early as possible, and having been got in 
early, it will take care of itself. 1 feel that I 
ought to express a little doubt about that proposi- 
tion. I think the proper time to plantcorn is when 
the land is warm and the season is warm and all 
things are in such a condition that the corn, 
which is toa certain extent a tropical plant, and 
wants a warm seasom or, as Mr, Choate said, it 
needs sixty days of hot corn weather,—and all 
things, I say, are in such condition that when the 
corn is put into the earth, the earth should be ready 
to receive it. The corn will then go forward with 
vigor and you will not have such yellow, sick]: 
corn as you will have if the corn is planted when 
the ground is wet and the season cold and you do 
not have any hot days. So you can Celay your 
corn planting a little. I remember well when I 
was a boy that the best cropof corn kn wn,—and 
it was the best corn town inthe State of Massa- 
chusetts, I mean the town of Andover,—was raised 
by a successful farmer who raised more corn than 
any other man, and he always planted his corn 
last and he always got the best crop. So you can 
delay that. Other things you cannot, generally. 


Wonderful Invention of Agri- 


cultural Machinery. 


Now, you have come here, as I understand, to 
discuss one of the most important qnestions con- | 
nected with modern agriculture, and that is the | 
great inventions that have enabled the fartmer in | 
these days to do his business successfully and | 
profitably. There have been wonderful inventions 
of agricultural machivery, without which all the 
nice farming of New England would be a burden | 
and all the large farming vf the West utterly and 
entirely impossible. The growing of nice crops in 
New England has been facilitated greatly by the | 
construction and application of ingenions machines 
of various descriptions. The wheat-growing lands 
of the West and the corn lands have been made 
available by the application of the most Ingenious 
and remarkable machinery that has ever been ap- 
plied to any industry on earth, I care not what it 
is, whether it be cotton or woollen manufactories, 
iron mills,or what not. The application of the 
ingenuity of man to this branchof machinery bas 
been so interesting and advantageous that it has 
been one of the great topics upon which all who 
meet to discuss agriculture desire to dwell. If you 
were asked what really constitutes the progress of 
American agriculture, you would not say that it is 
the increase of the wheat crops. Nor would you be 
told that it is the increase of the profits of market 
gardening in New England. You would not be 
told always that it consists in the improvement of 
breeds of cattle and sheep. But you will always 
be told that it consists in the invention of machin- 
ery and its application to all the work of farming. 
The Old Plough of Fifty Years 

Ago. 

There are those of us here who are old enough 
to remember the time when the agriculture of this 
country, even the oldest settled portions of this 
country, was conducted in the rudest manner and 
with the clumsiest instruments known. I think I 
may safely say that fifty years ago the outfit of a 
farm, in the way of agricultural implements, was | 
so rude that it would not be accepted now on the | 
rudest and poorest farm in thisland. I have seen } 
many times, and I remember well, an old plough | 
that was used years ago and took every premium 
for ploughing’ given by the Essex County Agri- | 
cultural Society, now over sixty years ago. This | 

lough was what was called a wooden mould- 


— It had a straight beam,—nearly, I 
don’t know but entirely straight. It had a large 
wooden mouldboard, shod with Iron. It hada 
landside that was as large, almost, as a sled shoe. 
When it took its place in a furrow, it took a strong | 
yoke of oxen, and perhaps two yokes, but it went 
through the loam like a steamship through the | 
waves. It was arude, heavy and somewhat un- 
manageab e thing if it was not in the hands of a 
strong man, a competent farmer, or an expert 
hand, butif it was in such hands it did its work 
well. But I have no idea that there is a farmer 
to-day either skilled enough in handling the 
plough, or strong enough, who could make that 
plough work well I don’t believe that there is a 
man alive,—I don’t believe, Mr. Ware, t at even 
you could take a premium with that wooden 
mouldboard plough in competition with a modern 
plough. 
Mr. Ware—No, I probably could not. 


Dr. Lorinc—I believe that it is utterly impos- 
sible. Now, look at the hand instruments. The 
hay fork in those days was so heavy that it re- 
quired immense strength to handle it. It was 
made by the village blacksmith and it took a man 
of great strength to make it work It was strong | 
and heavy enough to last half a dozen genera- | 
tions. So it was with the shovels, so with the hoes, 
and so with the rakes, which farmers ordinasily 
used. All of them were of the clumsiest and 
heaviest and most unmanageable proportions. 
Now the whole thingis changed. Vast progress | 
has been made by the improvement in the manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery. | 
Agricultural Machinery at th | 

W. st. | 

I have been present at many great fairs durin§ | 
the last three or four years, in the western country: | 
Nothing has impressed me more than the ingenu- 
ity and skill they have applied to their agricultural | 
machinery. Their mowing machines, their great | 
harvesters, their reapers and binders, and every- | 
thing of that description, indicates not only high | 
skill but great enterprise and great versatility in | 
the management of the agricultural operations. | 
While I fee! all due re for the inventors and 
the works of New England, still I believe we can | 
learn a good lesson sometimes from the western | 
farmers. 

Col. Knox will pardon me, Iam sure, because | 
he knows the whole subject a great deal better | 
than I do. But what I say is based upon my own | 
observation and I think ii may be of interest to 
you to mt it here. The plough of to-day is 
bm dit nt from the plough former times 

that took a very strong man and a very skilled 
man to hold. They have a great many good ideas 
in the West. @@he inventors of modern ploughs 
have all of them been surpassed by Col. Knox 
And his plough, I believe, is 
manage than any other which has 
ever been invented. It is much easier of draft 
than any of the old ploughs, even if they were in 
the hands of expert strong men, and even 

those old could not do as well as the 





while ago we had a trial of ploughs at Amherst, 
and the Colone) will remember that he had ploughs 
there that had steel sides and a short landside. 


The Plough of To-day. 


Now, I was struck, when I went west, to find 
that admirable proportion in the ploughs, for they 
had long landsides. They would stay in the 
furrow without any great exercise of strength on 
the part of the man who was holding them, and 
were built on principles such as Cot Knox will 
explain to you. The land in which they used 
these ploughs was free from all obstructions and 
I drew this lesson,—that it is incumbent on the 


| New England farmer to put his land into good 


condition, and that it is agreat deal better to so 
prepare the land that the implements of hus- 
bandry will work well and smoothly on the farm. 
If those who are farming here can learn a lesson 
from those who are occupied in the same business 
inthe West, they will learn a lesson which will be 
of great profit to them in their farming and to all 
citizens who are that work. 


Stntistical Value of Agricauttural 
Machinery. 


It is not necessary for me here to enlarge at all 
upon the vast value of agricultural machinery. 
When I turn to the statistical tables of the condi- 
tion of agricniture in the State, I always find, in 
the first place, the number of farms; second, the 
number of houses; third, the number on an aver- 


lage of acres in a farm; fourth, the number and 


value of farm buildings and improvements ; fifth, 
always the value of agricultural implements upon 
the farm. Now, fifty years ago the value of the 
agricultural implements on any farm could cer- 
tainly not be counted up toa thousand dollars. 
Fifty or sixty years ago the value of all the agri- 
cultural implements in the State was measured by 
thousands of dollars, but now it is counted by 
tnillions. I cannot be precisely accurate, but I 
should say that the value of the agricultural im- 
plements of Massachusetts was nearly four million 
dollars. I will not be precise about it, for it isa 
long time since | have seen the figures. But we 
know that the value of agricultural implements is 


|@ vastly important item in the valuation of the 


different States. In Maine it is two and a half 
millions; New Hampshire, two millions; Ver- 


mont, a million and a half; Massachusetts, three | 


to four millions. The great States of Ohio and 
Illinois have from eight to ten million dollars 
worth, and thus this constitates to-day one of the 
greatest and most valuable of the farmer's poeses- 
sions. 

Now, I have said what seems to be necessary in 
the way of introducing the topic to you to discuss, | 
and to give expression to your various opinions, | 
and as there are others here who are expected to 
speak to you on this matter, so important in farm 
economy, I beg leave to introduce to youa gen- 


}tleman whom you have heard from time to time 


in these meetings, Mr. Brown of New Hampshire, 
if he will address vou. 


REMARKS OF HON. WARREN 
BROWN. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I think it would 
have been more satisfactory if the Doctor had not 
left off speaking to introduce me. We have been 
listening to him with great profit, I believe. Tne 


| 
| 


that somebody had been a big fool for keeping 
the old one so long. 


The Small Tools. 


Now in regard to the small tools. No man 
can afford to use one of the old fashioned tools, 
nor can he afford to use a broken tool. New 
ones do not cost very much. They are so cheap 
that one can be purchased for less than a day's 
labor. Hay forks and manure forks should be 
of the very best. Their cost will be saved in the 

ater amount and the ease of the work per- 
ormed& There is a fork on exhibition at Exeter, 
one of the old fashioned kind which was sold 
for six dollars when it first came around. It was 
made of plate steei which the rich big farmers 
used to buy and keep it in their desks or in their 
parlors and rub it up and keep it nice because 
it cost so much. They did not want to get it 
broken because it was so valuable. But now one 
could not afford to take such a fork as a gift. 
They sell a better fork to-day for seventy cents 
than they did at that time for six dollars. That 
gives another instance of the great improvements 
even in these small implements which are 
finished up very nicely, which are easy to work 
and which are sold remarkably cheap. 


| The Great Developments. 


| Now you will understand after all these illus- 
trations how greata development there has been 
| in our farming implements and how essential it is 
| that the most modern should be in use on every 
well regulated farm. Those who use the old 
| tools or poor or broken tools stand in their own 
| light. A good implement will pay for itself very 
|guickly in these times of high priced labor. 
|We have heard it said of a London alderman 





who was farming that he remarked that he 
would not use a man where he could use a horse, 
| and be would not use a horse where he could use 
| steam. That sounded like radical doctrine here, 
but to-day it is being inculcated very fast into 
| the agriculture of this country. There isa grow- 
ing belief that itis true and we should practice 
on it. No man can afford to take as a gift these 
| old implements of fifty years ago, or even twenty 
years ago. No man who has any idea of suc- 
| ceeding in his business or of making it profitable 
| can afford to use these old implements. 

I don't know, Mr. President, as I ought 
cupy any more time, as I see others here who can 
| speak more profitably than I cn 
| Dr. Lonsrnc—Col Knox is here, 

will discourse to you about the 
as any living person. I will ask 
| the meeting. 


to oc 


gentlemen, and 
jough as well 


} 

him to address 
[See next week’s issue ghman for 
tollow- 


ad - 


Hersey» 


phonographic report of the discussion 
|ing Mr. Brown’s remarks, including the 
| dresses of Col. Knox, Mr. Ware, Mr 


|} and others. | 


j 


POULTRY DISEAS.8 


[Western Rural, 


Chicken cholera 
misapplied. ‘The term 


is a term that is often 


is abused 


pretty 
| 


| rior to those we have to-day. 


subject under discussion this morning is very in- | Muc h as the term hog cholera is. If fowls 
teresting,—the improvements in farm machinery | die and there is an ignorance of the cause, 
and implements for the last twenty-five years. | it is so easy to call it cholera that the tempta- 
But few of us can realize, even those engaged in | tion is not always resisted. 
the actual business of farming at that time, the | pr. Mags 2% 
great improvements which have been made within | characteristic of chicken cholera that is nev- 
the last quarter of acentury. The tools and im-|er absent. That is diarrhea. When this is 
plements which we had then are very much infe-| observed, it is safest to lera. 
If we did not occa- | ’ 


There is one 


suspect cho 


| worn as to unfit it for use. 


| that old plough. 


sionally see those implements we should not real- 
ize it. If we could go on to a farm fitted up with 
a tool-house, as the best farms of Massachusetts 
were twenty-five years ago, and see those imple- 
ments, we should be made aware of the great ad- 
vance which has been made. A little advance 
had been made up to 1860, but nothing to be com- 
pared with what has been made since. 
withdrawal of large numbers of men by the war 
increased largely the number of non-producers, 
and set the 


[ov mtivwe Genius of the Country 


at work to make it up. If this loss of labor had not 


| occurred, it is hard to tell what would have been 


the result upon the country. After the inventive 
genius of the country had once been called out, it 


| turned itself to other uses after the war, sometimes 


to the business of manufacturing, sometimes to 
the farm, and it helped much in the development 
of these farm implements. It increased the pro- 
ductiveness of the farm, until to-day we have im- 


| plements in most departments of farm work which 


are greatly superior to what they were before. 
The work of the hands has been transferred to the 
brain. 


Great Improvements in the 
“Plough.” 

Take the main implement of cultivation, the 
plough. The good ploughing of land is the founda- 
tion of all successful agriculture. In the earliest 
days we had ploughs with the metal heads made 
with castiron. These were not finished up. They 
were left almost as they came from the foundry. 
Often they were made of poor material. A plough 
would often, aftera half day’s labor, become so 
The old ploughs were 
also hable to breakage. These ploughs, being 
made of cast iron, were not adapted to rough 
work. Then we had the side hill plough, but it 
was never worthy of the name, compared with 
the swivel plough which we now have. To-day 
we have ploughs that are a great advance upon 
any old plough,—the metal plough, the steel 
plough, the chilled plough,—all these are great 
improvements on anything that was previously 
known These ploughs are now made to work in 
any soil. The old ploughs would not work in all 
soils freely, but these ploughs which are adapted 
to any soil will work without becoming clogged 
and will do their ploughing much better. These 
polished ploughs, which we have now, cut through 
the soil quickly and there is no clogging. They 


| are less liable to breaking, and are of much easier 


draught than those formerly used. There was a 


| plough on my farm some twenty years ago which 


was considered the best in the neighborhood. It 
did particularly good work for those times. 
a while I wanted to get a new landside, and I 
learned that the patterns were all burned in the 
Portland fire. I thought at the time it was a 
great misfortune. That plough laid about my 
premises until twoor three years ago, and then 
having a field to plough, I thought I would try 
| had a new plough and did not 
want to put it into a hard piece, and so I thought 
I would use this old cast iron plough. But I 
found that it went so hard that I had it carried 
back, and I took out my good plough. I thanked 
God that the Portland fire had burned up all the 
patterns of that old plough. Any man who is 
using these old implements is standing in his own 
light. 
she Old and New “ Harrows.” 


Now, in relation to the harrows, they used to 
have only the old drag harrow with iron teeth that 
were made by the blacksmith. The way they 


}used it was to drag it across the ground in one 


direction, and then drag it the other way until 
they got the land in proper condition, and then 
they planted the seed. it was a vast improve- 


|ment when they got the rotating harrow, and it 
| did a great deal better work. 


It was not necessary 
to go over the land but one way; so it saved a 
great deal of time and did the work better. Then 
we have the disc harrow and the spring tooth har- 
row. To-day the harrows do admirable work in 
a short time. They pulverize the land in good 
shape and make a good seed bed. This pulveri- 
zation of the soil has enabled a great many far- 


|mers to putin their seed with less work, for it 
| leaves a good seed bed without a single exception. 


If there is any one thing which is necessary in 
cultivation of the soil, it is thorough pulveriza- 
tion, so ast. make a good seed bed. This is 


| where one of the greatest advances has been made. 


The harrow is one of the best developed imple- 


| ments. 


A few years ago, in laying out a driving park in 
the city of Dover, they wanted to make that drive 
as hard and level as they could They could find 
nothing that worked as well as the old harrow. 
It beatdown the ground barder than anything 
else they could get. Yet that was our pulverizer 
of twenty-five years ago. So the business of the 
farmer by this development of pulverization bas 
received great aid from the inventive genius of the 
country. It has done a great deal to increase our 
crops. 


implements of Harvesting. 


Then great improvements have been made in 
the implements of harvesting. The mowing 
machine was just introduced twenty-five years 
ago. I remember the first machine that came 
into use. There was machinery enough about it 
for an engine and it required a good engineer to 
run it. But it cut the grass. We had other 
machines and they have been developed until to- 
day we have some which will do very quick work. 
The Buckeye and the Wood machines were early 
on the ground and were supported by ample 
capital. They were enabled to buy any inven- 
tion which was made better than their own and 
so they have kept up their machines to the front 
rank and today they are the two machines 
which are generally used almost more than any 
other. And there are other machines which are 
just as good. 

The Mowing Machines. . 
ing about the progress which has 
Mag 3 . -—74 mow! machiaes which were 
first introduced were badly constructed of poor 
material, and liable to breakage. If the farmer who 
used them lived at any great distance from 
blacksmith shop, 4 great 
in travel during the hay 7 ; 
of ane talk which we don’t hear 
a great deal of profane talk whic 





a new mowing 


The | 


After | 


|The food given should be nourishing and 
|contain cayenne pepper or iron. What 
| called the Douglas Mixture is an excellent 
}remedy. It Pute 
| ounces of copperas into two gallons of water 
and add one ounce of oil of vitriol. Put the 
mixture into a jug. Give this in the drink 
ing water, a teaspoonful of the mixture to a 
| pint of water. Give it to the entire flock, 
the well and sick ones alike, whenever the 
| disease appears. Always separate the sick 
| birds from the flock. Fumigate the poultry 
| house with burning sulphur, and thoroughly 
whitewash it inside, and 
| crude carbolic acid to the whitewash. 
| the roosts with kerosene oil and lard 
Distemper, if neglected, 
roup. It may be known by the face being 
puffed and of a scarlet color. Then comes 
a discharge from the nostrils. Use kerosene 
by filling the throat with oil, holding the 
bird so that it cannot swallow, and by inject- 
ing it into the nostrils, after washing them 
out thoroughly. When the throat be 
lieved to be thoroughly washed with the oil, 
| let it run out of the mouth, Not more 
one application will be needed, if the remedy 
is applied at the very beginning of the trouble. 
| Great care should be taken to keep the 
|roundings of the fowls clean. Some affirm 
| that cholera comes from filth only. We do 
not care to affirm that, but we that 
| uncleanliness is a cause. 
| Roup, as before said, comes from distem- 
per and also from tainted drinking water, 
| unclean drinking vessels, badly 
| houses, and from any other cause that ren- 
| ders the blood impure. The symptoms are 
| bad breath, swelled head, with conside 
inflammation, and the presence of canker in 
|the throat and mouth. Put 
| bromide of potassium every « 
jing water and give it to each 
| wash the mouth out with kerosene 
| of potassium, given as above directed, 
| highly recommended for chicken-pox, which 
may be known by blotches on the comb and 
| throat. 
| For scabby legs apply thoroughly a mix- 
|ture of lard and kerosene oil in equal parts, 
| or lard with alittle carbolic acid added. The 
| trouble is caused by a parasite and the object 
is to kill it. Inflammation of the tongue and 
| mouth, with a horny scale at the end of the 
| tongue, is called pip. The remedy is to re- 
move the seale and to drop powdered chlo 
rate of potash into the throat. Worms get 
into the throat and cause gapes. The worms 
must be removed. If the chicks are com- 
|pelled to breathe lime dust, that will some- 
times accomplish the purpose, as it causes 
sneezing and coughing. Overfeeding upon 
highly stimulating foods sometimes causes 
the condition known as egg bound. ‘The 
preventive in such cases is evident. The 
remedy is to inject linseed oil, and then re- 
moving the collected matter with the fingers. 
Heating foods, such as corn, often cause a 
loss of feathers. Stop feeding such foods 
and feed on green foods. Eating feathers is 
the result of a depraved appetite. rhe sys- 
tem craves for food of a character which it 
does not get. Feed ground bone and fresh 
meats. Some have a liver where it can be 
picked at when the fowl may wish. The best 
| remedy for an egg-eating hen is to cut off 
her head. If there is any good reason for 
keeping the bird, a nest may be so con- 
structed that the egg will roll out as soon as 
For lice apply kerosene to the roosts 
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THE GRAPE LEAF HOPPER. 


{Western Rural. 


Sometimes the vineyards in some seetions 
are attacked in July and Augustby the grape 
leaf hopper ,or rather the insect is plainly to 
be seen then. It is a small insect waich 
comes in clouds, the appearance being t*4t 
of « dull white cloud. In a full ¢rown 
state it is a tenth of an inch long. hy 
yellow color, with two iittle red Lnes vt the 
head. The tips of the wing co/ers are of a 
dark color. These insects app” 0" the under 
side of the leaf as early * June, but they 
pass pretty much unno*iced until about the 
yeriod we have spokes of, when thev first 
ave their wings fully developed. hey 
suck the juices of the leaf, and if d. _ rbed 
in the larva state the will leap from -a* to 
leaf. Undergoing all the changes on the 
leaf, their empty skins may be found on the 
underside of the Jeaves, or perhaps on the 
ground under the vine. It is believed that 
they hibernate in old rubbish or in tufts of 
grass. In large numbers they rob the vine, 
as a matter of course, of sufficient nourish- 
ment, and the vine lacking vigor, the fruit is 
imperfectly developed. 1 hey prefer the thin 
leaf variety. They have not much taste for 
such varieties as the Concord. It has been 
more common in the East than in the West, 
and has sometimes been very troublesome 
in the western part of New York. The rem- 
edy recommended for the young insect is to 
fumigate with tobacco smoke, covering the 
trellis when ssible with a tent to confine 
the smoke. The flying insect may be de- 
stroyed by carrying a lighted torch oy ay 
the vineyard, but when they begin to fly the 

ater part of the damage which they in 
flict has been accomplished. 
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Rullard Fedder gives fall effect to every hour of sun- 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Fichardson Manufacturing Co. 
WORCEHSTE R, MASS 


THE STANDARD 





READ AND RUN, 
—Christine Nilsson is to be married again. 
—This is Commencement Week at almost all 

our colleges. 


—The “Atlanta Constitution” observes with 
pertinency that the life of Edwin P, Whipple 
proves conclusively that man is not necessarily 
the creature of circumstances. 


—The sports afloat at this particular season 
are many and exciting. 


—The crop prospects are all that could be 
desired. 
—Dr. O. W. Holmes is expected back from 
Europe in September. 
—Writs for the elections in Great Britain 
were issued last Saturday, returnable in ten 
days. 
—The history of the “Concord Grape” was 
given by its originator, Mr. Bull, at a dinner 
of horticulturists in Boston, last Saturday. 


~The only two living persons who were 
| Original members of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society are Mr. Henry A. Breed of 
— and Mr. John B. Russell of Newmarket, 
- H. The Society was formed in 1829, Mr. 
ou being one of the corporators. 


—President Cleveland has vetoed seventy- 
one bills so far, sixty-four of which were pen- 
sion bills. One of the vetoed bills was to make 
Springfield, Mass., a port of entry. Thirty- 
eight of the vetoes have been sent to the House 
| of Representatives, and thirty-three to the 
| Senate. No attempt has yet been made to pass 
any of them over his veto. 


—Says the “Philadelphia Press,” on com- 
menting on the proposed Shaker solution of 
the relations between labor and capital,—* Food 
and shelter, and freedom from excitement can- 
not alone satisfy the aspirations of human 
nature; and so long as the Shakers have no 
better remedies to propose than these, they are 
farther off from solving the complex problem 
of the true relations between capital and labor 
than they who are seeking a solution through 
privation, strife, and bloodshed.” 


—Ex-Judge and Ex-Senator David Davis 
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| Supreme Court for fourteen years, and a Sena- 


| actively canvassed as a Presidential candidate 
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THE RICHARDSON MANUFACTURING CO, 


MANUFACTURERS. 
WoRcEstTEnR, MASS. 


AMES PLOW COMPANY. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements and Machines. 


QUINCY HALL, BOSTON 53 BEEKMAN STREET, NEW YORK. 
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ers. Caltivators, Horse Hoes, Seed Sowers, Field and Garden Rollers, Lawn 
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iMurrows and Ames Patent Chilled Centennial Swivel Plows, etc. 
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THIS CUT SHOWS OUR SIX DOLLAR (86) 


‘ing, Library, Lawn, Hammo Invalid and Steamer Chair 


COURINED. A nat and easily adjusted to any position. Useful everywhere. Strongly built | 
I t ifortable chair in the world. Every family and invalid requires one. 

nmer resorts. It avoid’ the dizzy sensation of ahammock. Gives an 
and is self propelling. Built of oak, finished in duck, nicely 
«afe It has no equal and SELES AT SEGET. A week's use 
Prec Ee DELIV ERED IW BOSTON, $6. It can be folded com- 
rwhere by freight or express. Send cent stamp for circulars and ne. 

d immediately. Every chair warranted as represented or money will 
1 toents eunsell ‘te every town. Liberal terms. Best references given MENTION | 
HMisPaprs R. 


HIRAM BLAISDELL & CO., 70 Kilby St., Boston, Mass. 
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| graphical tears.” 


| ot Illinois died at his home in Bloomington 
| last Saturday, at the age of 71 years. He had 
been an associate justice of the United States 


tor of the United States, and was at one time 


—Riotous scenes have again been occurring 
in Chicago, in consequence of the strike of rail- 
road switchmen. 

—Mayor Grace of New York has removed 
Gen. Shaler from his place on the Board fof 
Health, his action yet to be approved by Gov- 
ernor Hill. 

—The President and a few friends went on 
a little cruise for a brief rest and a breath of 
salt air, on Friday of last week, to be gone for 
a few days. They sailed down the Potomac 
and the Chesapeake into Hampton Roads, and 
went out to sea. 

— The bill restoring Fitz John Porter has 
finally passed both houses of Congress and 
goneto the President for his official 
ture. 


signa- 
t 
— Weather prophet Devoe of Hackensack, 
N.J., advises people to launch off their fire- 
works to-night (Saturday), if at all, for a 
cold rain is likely to set in on the 5th, and 
it will be more comfortable by the fireside 
than outdoors. It will remain cool, he says, 
until the 10th, and then it will grow very hot. 
There will be two cold northeest storms in 
July, he predicts, the second one between the 
14th and the 16ch. 


— An exchange calls capital letters “typo- 
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Mower can be furnished without delay. 
see it or send for circular before purchasing. 


Higoanum MTs Corp, 


38 South Market St., Boston, 





SLAND STOCK FARM 


The handsome Percheron Stallion 


MAJOR DOME 


4345 (110) will make the season for 9%. papeite at 
time of service. This stallion, black in color, stands 
16) hands, was foaled in 1883.and bred a =. Pelleray 
of St. Quentin, France. He is ver » and of 
immense power; very light gaited with fine action, 
bold and lofty. He is bred as tollows: 


By Muadere 1356 


let dam Rustique 4886 by Favori, 
MADERE 1386 by Brililant (710), by Brilliant 1899 
(756), by Coco 11 (714); he by Vieux: (haslin (713), 
by Coco (712), by Mignon (715), by Jean-Le-Blance 
(739); a direct descendant of the Arab Stallion 
GALLIPOLI, that stood at government stable 
(near Belleme) in the year 1820 (See pages l4 
and 89 of Percheron Stud Book of France, Vol. 1.) 
RuUSTIQUE 4886, dam of Mason Dome, was by Fav- 
ori, belonging to M. Fardouet ot Nogent-le-Rotrou, 
department of Eure-et-Loir. 
MAJon Dome is recorded with petignes in full in 
the Stud Book of France and America 


BUCKT HORN. 


2197, bay horse, 15} hands high, foaled May 1, 1879, 
bi ion. Wm. T. Wit hers, Lexington, Ky., 
owned by Edward Hale. Buckthorn is withont ex 
ception one of the truest made and most bloodlike 
sons of the Hero of Thorndale ever sired, and, when 
his breeding is considered, no horse in any State 
represents a better line of tried performers on the 
trotting turf than he. His sire, Hero of Thorndale, 
has proven himself to be a « ucer; his 
grandsire, Thorndale, had the great Edwin Thorne 
and Daisy Dale, both below 2.20. The Clay blood 
needs but little praise, as it shows itself in all 
crosses. Buckthorn has done but little in the stud, 
but what he has speaks volumes for him. His first 
colt, a yearling, took first premium at New Orleans, 
La., at the World's Fair in 1885, and was sold there 
for $5000. Buckthorn won second in gentleman’ 
roadster class for Stallions. His terms will be $25, 
payable at time of service 


PEDIGREE, 
By Mere of Thorndale 549. 


Ist dam Pearl by Cassius M. 
am Midway by Boston. 
HERO OF THORNPALE 549, by Thorndale 305; Ist 
dam Nervine by Rysdyk’s Hambletonian 10 (own 
sister to Volunteer and Sentinel); 2d dam wady 
Patriot by Young Patriot; 3d dam Lewis Hulse 
mare. Hero of Fhorndale ' sired Alice Tyler, 2.30, 

and Fairy Gift, 2.204 at three years old. 
THORNDALE 305 by Alexander’s Abdallah 15; Ist 
dam = (dam of Onward, 2-25}, and Director, 
2.174), ambrino Chief 11, sire of Lady Thorne, 
2.18 "TRorudale sired Edwin to 2.26); Daisy 
Dale, 2.19}; and May Thorne, 2.24 
Cassius M. CLAY, JR. 22 by C. . Clay 18; dam by 
—= 1. Cassius M. Clay, Jr. sired Durango, 
2.233; Harry Clay, 2.233; and sired the dams of 
Charie West, 2.244; Happy Thought, 2.224; Mam- 
brino Boy, 2.264; and Mambrino Diamond, 2.30. 
Cc. M. CLAY 18 by Henry Clay 8, dam Jerse: Kate, 
sired Geo, M. Patchen, 2.23}, and sire of dam of 
Rutledge, 2.30. 
Henry Cay 8 by Andrew Jackson 4, dam Surry 
(pacer), sired Black Douglass, 2.30; Jericho, 
2.30; and dams of Capt. Smith, 2.29; ‘Carrie C. 
2.274; C clay, 2 2.25; and the great George Wilkes, 2.22. 
{AMBLETONIAN 10 by Abdallah 
the Charles Kent mare by Be itoande Tr, aed Jay 
Gould, 2.214; George Ww ilkes, 2.22; Dexter, 2. 17}; 
and forty ot iers below 2.30 and the greatest grand. 
sire ever foaled. 
Horses and ponies of all classes for sale. 
‘or full particulars send for catalogue. 
BYRON G. Kim 
Bradford, Mass. 


Crown Mower 


Clay, Jr., 22. 
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THE MUDCETT TEDDER.| 


These are the best Machines on the market. CALL AND EXAMINE THEM. 
Haying Tools of Every Description and at Lowest Prices. Example : 


A GOOD TWO-HORSE MOWER FOR $25.00. 


A good Wheel Dump Rake for $20.00. 
EASY TERMS OF PAYMENT TO RESPECTABLE FARMERS. 
Paris Creen, Slug Shot, and all Insecticides. 


C.H. THOMPSON & CO., 


71 Clinton, 8© & 82 South Market Streets. 
Retail Branch, 34 MERCHANTS ROW, 


jy3 It BOSTON, MASS. 


~ SPECIAL NOTICE!! 


In order to increase the demand for the 


OLD. RELIABLE 


“Stover Windmill 


In the New England States, we have decided to offer 


SPECIAL INDUCEMENTS 


or the season of 1886. Parties who are intending to purchase, and especially those located in places 
where none of cur mills have yet been erected, wil find it to their advantage to write or call upon us, as 


=" VERY LOW PRICES. 


Fall directions are furnished to purchasers for erecting the tower and placing the mill in position, and 
any mechanic can perform the work. 


MILL1ISIw ARRANTEDA 








Send, for particulars, to 


HENRY W, PEABODY & C0,, 


Sole New England Agents, 
a4 Kilby Street, Mason Building, Boston. 
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CTIVE AND PERMANENT ANIMAL BONE MANUR 


BAUGH & SONS, sccu2tiun, santana 
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After three years’ trial this Mower is acknowledged 
© be the best in New England. All repairs for this 
Be sure to 
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HICCANUM, CONN. 





— The ocean steamer Durham City sailed 
ast Sunday from this port for London direct, 
carrying two of the improved Burton live- 
stock cars on her forward deck, each car con- 
taining a dozen cattle. They will not be re- 
moved while in transit, the cars furnishing 
accommodation both for feeding and watering 
the animals. The cars are to be introduced 


jnto England, Scotland, France, 
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Bubier & Co, 23 Exchange St-, Boston- 
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PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY. 


Works: at Wood's Holl, Ms. Charleston &Chisholm’s Island, 8c. | 
TWENT EYE ABS, this Company’s Fertilizer, 


SOLUBLE ‘PACIFIC aunno, 


has been increasing its trade (from sales of 750 tons the first year to 50,000 

tons now per ¢ annum , and this by reason of its wonderful action on the Sefl | 

it being made for “‘ac tive service in the field, not for dress parade in the chem- 

ist’s laboratory.” 

Its Record is its strongest testimonial, and no farmer should hesitate to | 

try a fertilizer which for so many years has been in the front rank, and whose 
3 application on lands for grain, grass, cotton, tobacco, root or fruit crops, has 

produced results unsurpassed by any. Pamphlets, with directions, etc., for. | 

warded tree, on application to local agents, or to 


CLIDDEN & CURTIS, 


“GENERAL SELLING AGENTS, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ECLIPSE | 


WINDMILL, $30, 
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Germany, 
and other European countries. 

— The young Prince Louis Napoleon still | 
remains in Japan, where the government is 


SHORTHAND : 


dress H. 
Mass. 


_— OUGHLY TAUGHT BY | | 
. Copying work wanted. 
rite for Circular ae price of books, ete. ‘Ad. | 
E. BOYER, 36 Columbus Ave., Boston, 
: jy3 2t 


And upward. The Mill which has been awarded more prizcs than any other; now within reach of all, 
with prices greatly reduced. 


All Mills Put Up by us Warranted for Three Years. 


EXosc amd Water FPipe a Specialty. 
Address, for Circular, L. BH. WHEELER, No. 68 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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extending him every attention. 

— The coming annual encampment of the 
G. A. R. is to be at San Francisco. 

A number of United States Senators are at 
present in ill health. 

— Cholera is prevalent in the interior of 
Japan. 


— President Cleveland has written with 


THE 


This mower cuts a6 
foot swath, and is 
handled as easily by 
team and driver as 
most mowers cutting 
but 4 ft. Notsimply 
a long bar attached 
to an ordinary ma 





his own hand every one of the Messages he 
has sent to Congress, the long ones as well 
as the short, as he has not the faculty of dicta- | 
tion, and seldom uses a stenographer except | 
to answer letters. 

— In her speech of Friday last, proroguing 
Parliament, the Queen stated the purpose of 
the present dissolution of that body as fol- 
lows: “To ascertain the sense of my people 
on the important proposal to establish a legis- 
lative body in Ireland for the management of 
Irish as distinguished trom imperial affairs.” 


— The recent death of John B. Deckerat 
the age of 82 years revives the following 
story: He once bought a mare from a peddler, 
raised a colt which acqnired the name of 
“Decker’s worthless mare,” and finally sold it 
to his nephew, John H. Decker, of Newburgh, 
N. Y., for $260. This colt became the famous 
trotter, Goldsmith Maid. 


— By the recent lease of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railroad to the Newport News and 
Mississippi Valley Railway, a grand trunk 
line is established under one management 
from Newport News to New Orleans, where it 
will connect with the Huntington line to the 
Pacific. President Huntington says that in 
less than two years there will be 10,000 miles 
of railroad tributary to Newport News. 


— Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, with his 
wife, sailed for England last Saturday. He 
intends to lecture throughout Great Britain. 

—The yacht race off Marblehead, last Tues- 
day, was called a model one in every sense- 
|The crack vessels came in in the following 
| order: the Puritan first, Priscilla second, and 
| Mayflower third. 

—The graduation exercises of the Boston 
public schools have engaged the particular at- 
| tention of parents during the current week- 
Now for the welcome two months’ vacation. 


switchmen’s strike in Chicago, at the time of 
penning this paragraph. 

—Portland, Me., celebrated its centennial on 
the 4th and 5th. 

—The President’s young wife inherits only 
some $20,000 under the will of her recently 
deceased grandfather. 


| 
| —Grave trouble is apprehended from the 
| 


| —Boston is about to go in, in the way of ex- 

| penditure, for six hundred thousand dollars’ 
| worth of street improvements, half a million 
dollars’ worth of sewers, a quarter of a million 
dollars’ worth of court house as a start, and 
two and a half million dollars’ worth of park 
property in due course. 

—The Dighton strawberries were never bet- 
ter in quality or quantity than they are this 
year. 

—The saying of the President’s wife, that 
‘several tireds make an illness,” promises to 
become maximistic. 


THE MORNING DRESS. 

It is said that a lady’s standing in society 
can easily be determined by her dress at the 
breakfast-table; an expensive, showy costume 
indicating that the wearer has not yet learned 
the proprieties. But no one need be afraid of 
being called “shoddy” if her loveliness is as 
apparent by daylight as at the hops. Perfect 
beauty is never the attendant of disease ; above 
all, of those diseases peculiar to women, and 
which find a ready cure in Dr. Pierce’s “Pavor- 
ite Prescription.” Price reduced to one dollar. 
By druggists. 


De Beans.—“So the Jones-Brown match 
is broken off, is it?” 
D’Onkey .—“Yes, the Browns o jected to 





AS a Benn fw 


2 iT ys tr loads of Dry Unleached and Leached 
“hes for sale in car loads at low prices 


HIRE’S IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 


Pack: 
, cates freight. Delivered at any railroad ng and wholesome 
he Eas tern, Middle or Southern States. 
JAMES HARTNESS,. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Address 
mays 26t 


N. Delaware Ave., 








* 256 cts. Makes 6 gallons of a delicious 

— beverage. Sold by 

efits ea * oe by mail on pte — of 25 ents, Cc. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Jones being so deuced economical. 
De Beans.—“You astonish me.” 
D’Onkey—“Yes! He sent circulars to all 
the ministors in the town asking for their 
a matrimonial terms, and old Brown 





chine, but every part 
made trom specis al 

satterns, insuring 
tight Draft, 

Derability nnd 
Great Catting 

Power. 

Large Drive Wheels, 
Wide Tre ad,Change 
able Speed Gearing, 
Perfect Tilting Cut. 
ter Bar. 


BRADLEY MOWER, NO. 6. 





The Best-¥ade Mower i 


32 South Market — 


n the Market. Guaranteed free from Side Draft. 


CIRCULARS FREE. APPLY TO 


BRADLEY & (€0., Syracuse, 


N. Y,, 


Or at BRANCH OFFICES: 
Boston, and 22, , College Place, New Y ork City. 





THE WEST 


Odorless Vapor Oil Stove, 


One Burner, $3.00. With Oven that will 

bake two pies or two loaves of Bread. 
Stove in Cat, $12.00. 

These Stoves are Entirely Different from any 

other. 


This device consists in converting water into vapor 
and passing it through the flame hy means of an as- 
bestos roe which is placed around the oil wick 
tube. It may not be known by many of our readers 
os water is composed of two gases, one of which 
is highly inflammable, and the other is the great 
supporter of combustion. The action of intense 
beat liberates these gases, and as they come in con- 
tact In the flame greatly assist the combustion. The 
asbestos packing holds the water ata point where 
the heat generated decomposes the water and turns 
it to vapor, which 4s consumed in the blaze, inten- 
sifying the heat and causing a grat saving in oil, be- 
sides making a pure flame, free from odor or smoke. 
WEST SOMERVILLE, MAss, June 5, 1885. 
West's ODORLESS VAPOR OIL STOVE Co. 
Gents :—Six years ago I disposed of my cooking 
stove, and since that time have used exclusivel 
your Oderless Vapor Oil Stove all the year rou 
I do my work in less time, with much greater ease, 
and with less than half the expense of running a 
coal stove. Could not be induced to part with it, 
especially for ironing. I run the stove all night for 
heating water for yy I never had a blaze in- 
crease or smoke when I have left it over night. I 
can run one blaze without odor. 

Mrs. M. 8. West, 53 Day St. 
Call at 162 Liacolm Street and see them be- 
fore purchasing any other. 


C. &. WEST, Patentee and Agent. 
mays tf 


VADIUM FLEXIBLE 


Ready Mixed Paints} 


The Best in the Market, for 
MANUFACTURERS, 
BUILDERS, and 
FARMERS’ USE 


Covers more surface and wears better than any other 
brand in the market. Send for Color Card to 


CANTON PAINT AND OIL CO,,) ™ 
10 OLIVER STREBT, BOSTON. 


BP. H. DOWNES, Agent for Connecticut 
and Bheode Island, 


24 Custom 
— House St., Providence, R-I. 








HUGH STEWART, |£4Bas71e Geass. 


Coach Builder, 


18 GREEN ST., 


Offers his stock of 


BERLIN COACHES 


and light carriages ot his own make at 
Low BAR PFPARICHS 


than the same quality of work can be bought else- 
where, there being no intermediate profit to the 
dealer. The increase of business has necessitated 
wore room, and I have secured the shops at 244 
Main street, Cambrideport, formerly occ apie dl by W. 
A. Ward, which, with my present location, gives me 
facilities unsurpassed in New England both for re 
pairing and new work. 


HUGH STEWART, 


13 Green Street, Bowdoin Squa 
ual BOSTON. 


By ordinary handling or 

from heat and cold. 
10 years of practical use have demonstrated fully 
that one La Bastie chimney wil! last as long a* 
12 to 15 of any other kind, and the annoyance 


of being compelled to send for a new chimney every 
few days is obviated. 


The La Bastie Toughened Glass 


5zt 
Chimneys bear the above TRADE MARK. Beware 


Electric Belt Free a ee eee 


| you with 
fo introduce it and obtain agents we wil! for the next 


sixty days give away, free of ch i h The La Bastie Chimney. 
pce OS a vimalled atmber af our terman | Trade Supplied by all Jobbers. 


E — re Galvanic $5: 
ervous Debil 
geonon i a mvy8 
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PARIS GRE, SLIG *Hus 


LER and other Paris Green Sifters, Rubber Hose, Lawn Spriuklers, 


PARKER & WOOD, "taf"! 82% 


We have a line of the Vary Bost 


Ever presented to the farmer or agent. 


of its kind. 


and all favorite insecticides in large variety. 
ozzles, 





CET THE BEST! 


Haying Implements 
THE WEW CLIPPER MOWER 


Is the most complete, easy draught and thoroughly constructed machine in use. 


THE STANDARD HAY RAKE 


Shows itself at sight to be ahead of any other rake out. We have the highest reports of its work. 


The Standard Hay Tedder 


We will put against any other Tedder in the field, and will prove that it will do better work, with less power, than any other machine. 


It has no superior in any respect. 


NONE OF THE ABOVE IMPLEMENTS are beaten if equalled, by any inthe market. 
Send forour LOW CASH PRICEs. 

A very few bargains in SAMPLE MOWERS left. 
Hand Rakes, Drag Rakes, INPROVLD HAY CAPS, Rifles, W hets ones, ‘&c.,, &e. 
THE THOMAs SUNOOUTHING HARKOW, for cultivating and broadcast hoeing, is invaluable. 


Also a few shop-worn Hay Rakes. A very superior stock of Scythes, 


Also the CHAMPION SPRINK- 
&e. 


STREET, BOSTON, 





CLIMBERS AND THEIR USES. 


BY PROF. L. H BAILEY. 





Climbers are nature’s drapery. they veneer 
the most attractive natural pictures. They 
also present many interesting attractive fea- | 
tures aside from their highly decorative | 
habits. We look upon them as curiosities of 
nature, since Darwin has given us his monu- 
|mental work upon their habits and move- | 
Same We think of them, also, as specialized | 

forms of vegetation, as plants generally 
, adapted to their surrounding tangles by their | | 
| ability to reach sunlight in the face of great 
difficulties. 

Many more plants can grow upon a cer-| 
tain piece of ground, if a part of them are | 
climbers, than if all were stiff stemmed. | 
Herein lies Nature's ors apeag in creating | 
the climber. Utility here, as elsewhere, rf 
=< |apparently the first object. But the useful | 
has been made the beautiful. Utility is 
a Nature always adorns her most 
| practical ide as. 

The first and most important use of 
climbers is to furnish a cover for outhouses | 

and unsightly objects. Here we commonly 

— the tendril climbers and the scramb- 
be. We desire plants of loose habits ; for | o 
we must disguise as much as possible the 
shape of the object we conceal. For cover- 
| ing high objects of this nature, I know of no 
| plant as good asthehop. The luxuriance 
| of its growth, the pleasing cleanliness of its 
| foliage, the careless but still attractive style 
| of growth, and the fragrant balls, all com- 
|bine to render the plant valuable for orna- 
|mental purposes. I should prefer it to any 
| other plant for covering a rear porch. I 
| like the common things of life ; they are not 
generally appreciated. 
| My next choice among woody climbers, 
for covering large objects, is the Virginia 
creeper. Its autumn coloring is attractive, 
although often too dull and munotonous for 
the highest effect. For this reason some 
other woody climber should be planted with 
it. The best I know is the common bitter- 
sweet or wax-work, whose foliage of green 
and yellow contrasts pleasantly with the 
heavier colors of the Virginia creeper. But 
while the creeper is a tendril climber and 
readily ascends a wall, the bitter-sweet is a 
twiner, and must be provided with some 
support. This bitter-sweet is the plant which 
so often constricts the trunks of saplings. 
fhe fruit of the bitter-sweet, light-colored 
and crimson arilled, clings to the plant after 
the leaves fall, and makes an attractive 
display. The habit of the plant is not al- 
ways good, however, and [ should plant it 
|in company with other climbers, or among a 
continuous mass of foliage. 

The common wild clematis, or virgin’s- 
| bower, which clambers over low shrubs and 
fences, is always desirable for screening low 
objects. An especially desirable feature is 
the lateness of its flowering. It is not uutil 
August that its small, chaste flowers, borne 
in profusion, delight the copse and fence 
|row. The flowers are of two sorts, some 
male or sterile, and other female or fertile. 
The fertile flowers give place to curious 
| balls of feathery wool, whence the name “old 
| man’s vine” in some localities. 

For tropical effect none of our hardy 
| climbers are so desirable as the Dutchman’s 
(pies Aristolochia sipho. Its great, heavy 

eavcs are often a foot or more across. It is 
|a luxuriant grower, a woody perennial, and 
jin most places hardy. This is very desira- 
ble for training over one end of a front 
|or side porch. It is the best of all our 
climbers for affording shade. The plant 
| grows wild in Pennsylvania and Kentucky, 
but is grown by all nurserymen. 

For covering the side of a dwelling noth- 
|ing is so desirable as the so-called Japan- 
|ese ivy, commonly, but incorrectly, known in 
| trade catalogues as Ampelopsis Veitchii, 
| It is much superior to our native ampelopsis 
| or Virginia creeper for the purpose, from the 
| fact that its tendrils are much shorter, caus- 
jing it to cling tighter to the wall; it is not 
| loosened by winds and it makes a more com- 
pact and continuous covering. It commonly 
|needs some protection for the first two or 
|three years, Its autumo color is a rich 
bronze. 

For plants to grow on rocks or trellises, the 

es is the prairie rose. Some of the ex- 

otic clematises are very gaudy, and in every 

| way desirable. They are to be encouraged 

|on account of their late blooming. Some of 

| the honeysuckles will-always be favorites for 
| this purpose. 

For small, trim plants in the flower gar- 
| den, or as single ornamental objects, some of 
| the more desirable herbaceous climbers are 
| most desirable; for this purpose the plant 
|should be grown in masses. Last year I 

planted four compact arbor-vites, four feet 
‘high, in a little plot thirty feet from my win- 
| dow, and I then scattered a few seeds of 
morning-glories among thtm. The twiner 
soon covered the little trees with flora 
| wreaths, and the effect was delightful. I 
| shall keep the trees trimmed back and re- 
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* | A First-Class Piane at a Medium Price, 


peat the operation in years to come. This 
| year I shall add a few vines of the delicate 
little Adlumia to my group. Why do we not 
appreciate this delicate plant more? I have 
been charmed to see it growing wild in 
Western Michigan, covering the little under- 
shrubs with festoons of dicentra like flow- 
ers. It demands a cool and somewhat pro- 
tected situation. 

Ihave also been much pleased with the 
exotic heart-seed or Cardiospermum, known 
to the tender-hearted as love-in-a-puff. I 
simply stuck the seed in the ground one 
morning in May and hurried away to look af- 
, | ter more practical beets and cabbages. I gave 
the plants no attention, but they made a 





NO. 27 STATE STRE«y 


Lecal Agencies in every town. 
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luxuriant growth and produced their great 
inflated fruits in abundance. It is a delicate 
aes the heart-seed, and surely worth a 
me in the garden. I kept one plant cut 
k and gave it no support, and it made a 
stregeling, but attractive heap of green. 
ground nut, or Apios, is a curious, 
bean-like vine which grows abundantly in 
- thickets, producing peculiar clusters of 
hocolate-brown, pea-like flowers in July. 
*|I am to try it in my garden. This 
plant gives promise of affording a profit- 
able, edible tuber. 
I must not dismiss this subject without in- 
viting attention to the wild yam, Dioscores, 
grows in many of our thickets. It is 





These pills were a wonderful discovery. 


No others like them in the world. Will positively cure 


or relieve all manner of disease. The information around each box is worth ten times the cost of a 


box of pills. Find out ience. 

about them, and you do more to purify the 
will always be thank- blood and cure chron 
ful. One pill a dose. ic ill health than $5 
Parsons’ Pills contain worth of any other 
nothing harmful, are remedy yet discov- 
easy to take, and ered. If people could 
cause no inconven- be made to realize 


One box will 


the marvelous power of these pills, they would walk 100 miles to get a box if they could not be had 


without. Sent by mail for 25 cents in stamps. 
the information is very valuable. I. 8. JOHNSON & 


Illustrated pamphlet free, postpaid. 


Send for it; 
CO., 22 Custom House Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Make New Rich Blood! 


nevi4 





a perennial herb, the cleanest in appearance 
all our climbers. 

If you have trees upon your lawns with | 
high and unsightly trunks, plant a Virginia 
creeper near to cover them. Do not intro- 
duce single high objects covered with climb- 
ers into an unbroken lawn. An old stub cov- 
ered with a mingled verdure of Virginia creep- 
er and bitter-sweet is desirable among trees, 
but never in an open lawn, unless it has 
an immediate background of high verdure.— 
[N. Y. Independent. 


PACKING BUTTER. 


[Western Rural.|] 

We are asked by a Centreville, Wis., cor- 
respondent how to pack butter so that it will | 
keep for six months. The question involves 
much more than packing. Keeping butter | 
depends upon correct methods all through 
from drawing the milk to putting the butter 
away. Dr. Lord says that no rancid butter 
is ever made, but that ii becomes rancid be- 
cause there is not sufficieut demand for it. | 
That is true, but it is a fact that some of it 
is all ready to become rancid as soon as it 
comes from the churn. The churning has 
not been done at the proper time; the cream 
has been kept too long, and the germs 
of decay are in the cream before it is 
churned. There is no way to keep butter 
that is improperly made that we know of. 
Occasionally some theory is started on the 
rounds about purifying rancid butter, but 
none of them ever amounted to anything to 
our knowledge. It may be possible to puri- 
fy the odor of bad butter, and perhaps some- 
what to sweeten the flavor, but there is no 
such thing as restoring rancid butter to a 
state of purity. The butter, in order to pos- 
sess good keeping qualities, must be made 
from good cream, that is, cream that has not 
been Ke ept so long as to contain the elements 
of decay. In the next place, the butter 
must be properly worked, and that means | 
that the buttermilk should be well washed | 
out of it, and that it be done by a} 
careful working which will not break | 
the grain of the butter. If that is done, 
the butter becomes grease. And all the uten- 
sils that are used must be made thoroughly 
clean before using. ‘To accomplish that they 
must be scalded. Simple washing will not 
do it. Ifthe pans, churns, etc., are not thus 
cleansed, the germs of putrefaction must get 
into the milk, cream, and butter, and the 
butter will not keep. Again, the surround- 
ings mast be clean and sweet. Dairy pro- 
ducts are so very sensitive that they will ab 
sorb impurities it they come in contact with 
them. 

Having properly made the butter, the very 
best means of preserving it is to keep it 
where an even temperature can be main- 
tained. Without ice, however, this is, to say 
the least, very difficult to accomplish, and it 
is difficult with ice unless there is oy oe 
constructed building. But the majority have 
no ice, and therefore other means must be 
resorted to. There is no better way of doing 
than to pack in ordinary earthern or stone 
jars. Butter will keep in such jars placed in 
an ordinary cellar for two or three months 
without doing anything eise. But the cus 
tom is—and it insures longer keeping—to 
pack in tubs or jars, cover with muslin, and 
spread upon the cloth an inch of salt or 
more. We have neglected to speak of the 
salting of the butter which is somewhat a 
matter of taste, as to quantity, but butter 
ought to be salted at the rate of about three 
quarters of an ounce to the pound. It is 
true that this will not do much toward its 
preservation, but it will do something. 


LATEST IMPROVED 
Horse Power 





Machines 


Threshing and Cleaning Grait 
and Sawing Wood- 


Acknowledged by all , commpenans patons to be the 
most horenghly, rellabi machines in the market, 
eg and quality of work, 
nd tor 48-page Pamphies 


easy "raft, 
pe durability Send 


riving fall 4 escription and terms, FREB. 


A. W. GRAY’S SONS, 


ATENTEES AND SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
MADDLETOWN SPRINGE, VT. 
a@On Ex hibition and fer sale by C. H. 
Thompson & Co., Tl Clinton 8t., Boston. 
janstt 





“100 HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE. 


OLDEST and FINEST HERO In AMERICA. 

Deacondants of tl arnrilic AY largest butter 

and milk records yet u uli z., the Texelaar, Mid- 

would, Walter Scott. Mercedes, Alexander, 

Netheriand, Keyes 6th and Promoter fami- 

Hes. Send for Catal TON FARM, 
UCH 


PUTNEY, (Windham Co.,) V ERMONT. 
may 2vtf 





PRATT’S 


bie Insect and Worm 


Eradicator. 


srinkle the Vines and P| ants, whe n needed. It 
wil kill the Vermin or driv mall away, includ 
ing the Potato Bug. Price 1 lb. bo 

or sale by 


Eureka Fertilizer Co. 
115 Charlestown St. and 
17° MILK STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ee 
a 


HEAD of RECORDED ANTMALS, all ages 
5 and both 
leased from quarantine 


sexes, for sale. 8% head just re 

These are the first choice 

ot last spring’s calves, from forty-five of the best 

herds of Milch Cows in North Holland All are 

from sires and dams recorded in Netherland Herd 
book. 

Have a fine lot of home-bred BULLSt hat will be 

fit for service in the coming season, at reasonable 


prices. 
Lake View Farm, 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 
Ww. A. RUSSELL, Proprietor, 
J. C. POOR, Manager. jJanott 


jei2 


SAM* ‘CABOT | 
STREET 
LBY 
70 Ki BosToN 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


ANY PART FOR Nw 
pfewis Machine, Horse Rake, Plow er 
lower. Show this to your Hardware 
Desir yore ene us, jue, expoess id, the broken 


Tus Warrnie he “Ese ‘hire. Co., Boston, Mass. 
14t 
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Wanted, 


GENTS in every town to seli the “ Raising and 
Management of Poultry,” a phonographiec re- 
ort of the meeting of breeders and experts held in 
Boston last March. 
Send 50 cents = .. specimen copy to 
>LES, UPHAM & Co., 
Publishers, 
soston, Mass. 


augs-ti 
DOCS, CANARIES, 
Ama all Pet Birds, 
Docrorep sy JACOB GRAVES, 
24 Union St., Boston, Mass. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. Medicines 
of all kinds for sale. may22 52t 
of either sex, to more money 


A PRUE Se es 


in this world. Fortunes await the workers abestate- 
ly sure. Terms mailed tree. Tarun & Co., Augusta, 
Maine. nov7 52t 


CABBACE. 


INE PLANTS, from best Am. grown ay 
var,, Fottler’s, Stone Mason, — Prem, 
Dutch. Winningstadt, Excelsior Flat Dutch, ‘Am. 
Savoy, and Red. Price, 100, 30 cts.; 1000, 
3000, $5. 25 ; 6000, $8.00; 10,000 or more, 
Ci.cular free. ELLIS B 
jel2 4 Meene, N, 


WOODBURY’S) 
ANTIDOTE, 


restore lost appetite, isthe next thing 3 sea alr 
i an ocean voyage. Druggists sell it. 
je26 








Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will heip all, 











GENTS COIN MONEYW WHO SELL DR, 
Chase's red Physician and Receipt Book, New 
and Improved Edition. Three Thousand sold ed 


month. Price $2.00 For +. address THE 
CHASE PUBLISHING CO., Toledo, Ohio. 








